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HN SEXTON & CO., 1949 


How a touch of the exotic lifts a meal from the commonplace! 
For example this platter full of taste-tempters .. . tiny 
imported anchovies, sardines, herring, shrimp .. . the finest 
of domestic white meat tuna ... delicious pink salmon. For 
sea foods par excellence, always choose Sexton .. . the finest 
of the world’s catch . . . processed and packed exclusively 
for your table. 
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You’re off to a good start for 1949 enrollments when you advertise your camp 
where it gets the greatest attention—in the Camp Directory of The New York 


Times Magazine. 


For years, this big directory has been a: reliable source of information about 


good camps for the 1,000,000 families that read the Sunday New York Times. 


Right now, they’re open to suggestions—your suggestions. Help them make up 
their minds, with a regular advertising schedule in The New York Times Camp 
Directory. It’s a fast, profitable way to reach the kinds of families that can 


= afford summer camps for their children. 


Interested? Write to: Camp Advertising Department, The New York Times, 
Times Square, New York 18, N. Y. 


| The New York Cimes 
| Magazine 
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Protect your campers 


Your campers, too, will benefit from our 
prompt direct-mail claim service. Give 
them medical reimbursement coverage 
which provides the maximum of protection 
for a small deposit. 













e Fits the camp program e pro- 
vides broad coverage for each 
camper e can be adjusted to your 
own situation e and is approved 
by camp men throughout the coun- 
try ¢ write for details. 
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BELIEVING 








Just as your eyes are deceived by the clever magician, so too, you 
may be tricked by a water supply which looks clean and sparkling but 
in reality is badly polluted. However, that’s one time you can’t afford 
to be fooled—and there’s no need to be when you can rely on chlorina- 

é tion for safe drinking water. 

d £ So why take unnecessary risks with typhoid, dysentery or other 
} water-borne disease? Instead make sure your water supply and the 
health of those who drink it is safe, by calling a Wallace and Tiernan 
. Representative. Backed by over thirty years’ experience and a large 
variety of equipment, he will be glad to give you all the details 
(without obligation) on the best chlorinator for 
your particular camp needs — Write today for 
information. = | oe? hiss 








THE ONLY SAFE WATER IS A STERILIZED WATER 
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HE EXPLORERS’ CAMP for boys 

has for four years tried out some new 
ideas in camping with a small group of 
boys of high-school age. The camp is 
the hobby of Ansel F, Hall of Mesa 
Verde National Park, who was for twenty 
years Chief Park Naturalist and Forest- 
er of the National Parks. 


The camp program is based on the 
boy’s love of adventure. Headquarters 
are maintained in deserted buildings of 
an abandoned gold mine amid a ghost 
environment of early Colorado gold-dig- 
ging days in the La Plata Mountains. 
From this center, excursions are made 
to various historic mines in these moun- 
tains, trips on horse to more remote 
mountain valleys, and truck trips south- 
ward to the land of the Navajo Indians. 


When the camp was first organized in 
1944 the writer, as one of the leaders, 
saw a promising opportunity for educa- 
tion in natural history. Boys are selected, 
at least to some degree, because of their 
interest in science as indicated in the 
recommendations from their high-school 
teachers. 


In looking forward to a planned pro- 
gram, a course of scientific observation 
and study was charted, with projected 
syllabi on plant life, animal life, rocks 
and minerals, and life of the cliff dwel- 
lers and Navajo Indians. Formal discus- 
sions groups and individual note books 
for recording of observations were in 
the plans, 

In actual practice it did not take long 
to find out that this was all wrong. We 
were handicapped by having taught 
school too long and did not realize that 
boys taking a vacation from the tedium 
of classroom and laboratory routine will 
not respond to any more schoolmaster 
methods. 

In the course of the four summers 
our program evolved in quite a different 
fashion. The boys are brought into con- 
tact with modern Navajo Indians, they 
explore the ruins of the cliff dwellers, 
and search the canyons for hitherto un- 
discovered ruins. They observe first-hand 
the age-old quest for gold and, as they 
have a try at panning a little of the 
yellow stuff themselves from the La 
Plata River sands, they begin to de- 
velop an interest in rocks and minerals. 

Birds, mammals and plants of the 
desert and mountains are objects of 
everyday observation. All these pheno- 
mena form the subjects of conversation 
and discussions among the campers. 

Camp leaders are selected for their 
knowledge of these different fields, They 
direct the boys in working out for them- 
selves the answers to problems that 
arise, or they refer them to pertinent 
books in the camp library. The aim is 
to avoid as far as possible, answering 
questions directly which the boys can 
figure out for themselves by their own 
observation and reasoning. But leaders 
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Nature Kxplorers 


By H. E. Stork 





Prospecting for gold in the La Plata Mountains 


do not assume*the role of the school- 
master who says you must do this or 
you must do that. 

The past becomes very real to the 
boys as they do pick-and-shovel work 
in excavating pueblo ruins under the 
supervision of a leader trained in ar- 
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chaeology. This makes history something 
more than what is written in a book. 
While there is little time for book work 
in the camp, the boys generally testify 
that they have gotten a new interest in 
reading about Indian life, history of the 
western country, natural history of the 
desert and mountains and various other 
subjects with which they make first-hand 
contact in camp. 

To give unity to the camp program 
there is an overall objective: to train 
for exploration. The boys are designated 
as “explorers.’”’ They are first of all 
made acquainted with the methods of 
modern exploration. There must be ade- 
quate preparation and the group rather 
than the individual, is the unit of opera- 
tions. 


Food and water supplies are group 
problems rather than individual. If one 
boy neglects foot care, he may hold back 
the entire group. The idea of teamwork 
rather than the old idea of a daring ex- 
plorer going out single-handed and brav- 
ing nature with the odds against him 
soon sells itself to our boy ‘‘explorers”’ 
and a fine lesson in sociology is learned. 


Watching the passing scene in this 
unique type of camp during four sum- 
mers leads me to make some observations 
which may have some _ interest for 








leaders in other types of boys’ camps. 

1. Adventure, exploration and discov- 
ery appeal so strongly to boys that lead- 
ers should exercise their best ingenuity 
to work out the program for their par- 
ticular camp environment so as to include 
as much as possible of new trail blazing. 
Doing the same thing in the same way 
as all preceding camp groups have done 
it leads to an unenthusiastic, ho-hum 
attitude. 

2. Many of the boys in Explorers’ 
Camp have expressed their delight at 
the great freedom and variety in the 
program. One said he had attended a 
number of camps in previous summers 
and they seemed like concentration camps 
to him since everyone had to do the 
same thing at the same hour at a com- 
mand from the camp leadership. A cut- 
and-dried program is easiest for camp 
leaders, but it is hardest for campers to 
take. | 
3. Some “standard”? camps are in dan- 
ger of becoming to luxurious. One of 
the greatest satisfactions that came to 
our “explorers” was the knowledge that 
they could take care of themselves un- 
der all kinds of conditions in the moun- 
tains and on the desert. They got a 
better perspective of our steam-heated 
civilization by living as the pioneers 
lived. Too many camps lean toward in- 
ner-spring mattresses and famous chefs, 
when boys might better be rolling out 
their bedrolls under a spruce tree and 
‘rustling their own grub over an open 
fire. 

4. Boys are keen to learn the ways of 
nature. Natural history should have a 
far greater place in the program than 
is accorded it.in the average camp. Many 
so-called camp nature counselors do little 
more than occupy the campers’ time on 
hikes. 

Camp managements could well afford 
to work harder toward locating a coun- 
selor who really has an enthusiastic feel- 
ing for the ways of nature. It does not 
require an expert ornithologist or botan- 
ist. Rather what is wanted is someone 
with the philosophy of Thoreau, who 
can open the campers’ eyes to the inter- 
esting manifestations of bud, leaf, flow- 
er, fungus, insect, bird and animal, and 
spread the contagion of a genuine en- 
thusiasm. 

Maybe we can’t find the ideal. But 
we can do better than just employing 
someone to occupy campers’ time in a 
so-called nature walk. Nor should anyone 
object that his camp does not afford 
much material for nature study. One does 
not need to go to the Rocky Mountains 
for exploration in the field of nature. 
Some of the most thrilling stories of plant 
and animal life are the results of “back- 
yard exploration.” Like the holy grail, 
nature’s finest manifestations are right 
at our doors. All it takes to see them is 
the right kind of vision, 
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Home Prepared Mixes 


By Barbara Ellen Joy 


OR SEVERAL YEARS we have made 
up our own “mixes” of the most 
common of such items used on trips — 
ginger bread, baking-powder biscuits, 
pancake, corn bread and fudge. Based on 
our experience, we believe that camps 
which do not care to use the commer- 
cially prepared mixes will find this plan 
satisfactory. 
Our dietician makes up a large amount 
of each item as needed. This mixture is 


Corn Bread Mix 
(large quantity) 
2 qt. flour 
5 tbsp. baking powder 
2 c. sugar 
2% tbsp. salt 
2 qt. corn meal 
Sift flour and measure. Sift together 
the flour, salt, sugar and baking powder. 
Add corn meal and mix, 
Yield: 100-125 servings. 


(small scale) 
Stir mixture before measuring. 
2 c. mix 
add: 1 beaten egg 
% ec. melted fat (not hot) 
1 ec. milk 
Yield: 12-14 servings 


Pancakes 
(large quantity) 
4 qt. flour 
1 c. sugar 


1 % tbsp. salt 

4 tbsp. baking powder 
Sift flour once. Measure. Sift together 
the flour, sugar, salt and baking powder. 
Yield: 175-200 medium cakes. 


(small scale) 

2 c. mix 
Combine: 

1 beaten egg 

2 tbsp. melted fat (not hot) 

2c. milk 
Add liquid ingredients to the mix. Stir 
enough to make a smooth batter. 
Yield: 18-24 medium cakes 


Fudge 
(large quantity) 
8 lbs. (4 qt.) sugar 
2 c. cocoa 
Sift together the cocoa and sugar. 
Yield: 96-100 servings. 


(small scale) 
Proportions: 
3 ¢c. mix 
1 c. milk 
Combine mix and milk and cook until 
soft-ball stage. Let cool. Then beat until 


placed in a large covered tin obtained 
from the bakery. On the outside is taped 
the recipe for using the item on a small 
scale. 

The recipe for each item in quantity is 
given, followed by the recipe used for 
smaller groups. All recipes are based on 
standard measuring equipment and level 
measurements. Credit for working out 
these recipes goes to our dietician, Mrs. 
W. A. Willson, Wausau, Wisc. 
mixture is no longer glossy. Pour on 
greased pan or serve on crackers. 
Yield: 10-12 servings. 


Ginger Bread Mix 
(large quantity) 
2% qt. flour 
3 c. brown sugar 
2%3 tbsp baking powder 
2%, tbsp. ginger 
2 tbsp. cinnamon 
114 tsp. cloves 
2 tsp. soda 
14% tsp. salt 
Sift flour once. Measure and sift together 
with the other dry ingredients. Stir con- 
tents of container thoroughly before 
measuring for use. 
Yield: 96-100 generous servings. 


(small scale) 

Mix ingredients in container thoroughly 
before measuring. 

1% c, mix 

1 ege (beaten) 

6 tbsp. melted fat (not hot) 

6 tbsp. molasses 

1% ¢. boiling water 
Combine beaten egg, melted fat and mo- 
lasses, and add to mix. Blend. Add boil- 
ing water gradually and beat until bat- 
ter is smooth. Pour into greased pan. 
Yield: 8-10 servings, 


Baking-powder Biscuits 
(large quantity) 

4 qt. flour 

10 tbsp. (% c.) baking powder 

4 tsp. salt 
Sift flour before measuring. Pile lightly 
into quart measure and level. 
Yield: 96-100 generous biscuits. 


(small scale) 
2c. mix, 
Add: 
% ec. cold fat 
Cut the fat in and add: 


%—% c. milk (enough to make a soft 
j dough. ) 
Mix enough to blend ingredients tho- 


roughly. 
Yield: 12-14 generous biscuits. 
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ACA To Klect Two New Officers 


Two new officers of ACA — a presi- 
dent and secretary — are to be elected 
at the annual meeting of the Association 
Board of Directors, which will be held 
in Minneapolis, February 1, in con- 
junction with the regional convention 
scheduled to take place in that city. Your 
nominating committee, in conformity 
with regulations of the association, has 


developed duplicate slates for each of- 
fice. 

Those who have agreed to stand for 
election are: for president — Reynold 
Carlson and George Miller; for secre- 
tary—Catherine Hammett and Walter 
Rutherford. In order that members may 
know more about these candidates, brief 
sketches of each are presented herewith. 





Reynold E. Carlson 


Reynold E. Carlson (Ray, to you) has 
a background in the fields of recreation 
and camping that goes ’way back. He 
was for 11 years director of the nature 
and outing service of the National Recre- 
ation Assn.; for five years director or 
co-director of YMCA camps in Cali- 
fornia; spent three summers as a mem- 
ber of the staff of National Camp; and 
three more as ranger-naturalist at Yo- 
semite National Park. He has visited 
every state in the Union in the interest 
of nature, outdoor recreation and camp- 
ing, and has given leadership-training 
courses in 27 of them. Ray is a long- 
time member of ACA and has been a 
most active participant in many of its 
workshops and other activities. He was 
chairman of the Legislation Workshop 
held last Autumn. 

At present, Ray lives in Bloomington, 
Indiana, where he is assistant professor 
of recreation at Indiana University. He 
teaches courses in camping administra- 
tion and outdoor and community recre- 
ation. In addition, he acts as field con- 
sultant for the University for communi- 
ties in the State which desire assistance 
with recreation and camping plans. 

In addition to membership in ACA, of 
which he is currently a member of the 
National Executive Committee and of 
the Indiana Section Board of Directors, 
Ray holds membership in American 


Recreation Society, National Recreation 
Assn., Phi Delta Kappa, American 
Forestry Assn., Wilderness Society, and 
the American Nature Assn. He is the 
State recreation chairman of the Indiana 
P-T A., and a member of local Boy and 
Girl Scout Camping Committees. 

Ray’s principal hobbies are fishing, 
photography and primitive camping. And 
in his spare time (if any) he has found 
time to author numerous magazine ar- 
ticles and booklets in the outdoor recrea- 
tion field. 


George F. Miller 


George Miller is one of those lucky 
fellows who has spent every summer in 
camp since 1915 — that’s 33 years, and 
certainly wins for George the award as 
one of the youngest old-timers in the 
camping movement, since he has now 
reached the ripe old age of 45. What’s 
more, for 25 of those 33 years, George 
has been director of one or more camps. 

Camping and youth service are the 
two activities which have filled most of 
George’s waking moments during his en- 
tire adult life. Since 1928 he has been 
Scout Executive of the Roosevelt Coun- 
cil (Phoenix, Arizona) Boy Scouts of 
America. Prior to that he was active in 
Scouting in Ohio, California and Indiana. 
His current work calls on him to admini- 
ster the central Arizona camping pro- 
gram involving some 8,000 boys. He also 


directs a year-round camp, a summer 
camp and a Senior Scout ranch covering 
some 11,000 acres. 

In addition to his Boy Scouting work, 
George has served Phoenix as a director 
and vice-president of his local Rotary 
Club, as referee judge in County Juve- 
nile Court, as chairman of the recreation 
section of the Community Council, and 
as a sustaining member of the Camp 
Fire Girls. On the State level, George 
is secretary of the Arizona State Museum 
of Natural History, recreation chairman 
of the Arizona State Youth Council, 
past president of the Arizona Wild Life 
Federation and president of the Arizona 
Section, ACA. He is also a past presi- 
dent of the Pacific Federation of ACA. 

Hobby activities which claim George’s 
attention include scouting, camping, 
cooking, hiking, hunting, photography, 
gardening and ranching. 


Catherine T. Hammett 


Kit Hammett, who is director of the 
camping division of National Girl Scouts 
Headquarters, has always struck this 
writer as one of those tremendously busy 
people, who always enters whole-hearted- 
ly into everything she tackles, accomp- 
lishes results far beyond what you would 
expect from a normal 24-hour day, and 
yet still has time to talk calmly and gra- 
ciously with anyone who wants to talk 
with her. 

Kit has devoted a major portion of 
the last 30 years of her life to spreading 
the philosophy and practice of good 
camping. She has directed Church and 
other types of camps, in addition to her 





Biographical information concern- 
ing Walter Rutherford will be 
found on the next page. 








For President: Reynold Carlson (left) and George Miller. For Secretary: 
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present work with the Girl Scouts. Dur- 
ing 1944-45 she was called upon to join 
the staff of the UNNRA mission to 
Greece. While there, her duties were to 
help the Greek government and organi- 
zations extend more and better camping 
to the children of that country. In her 
present position, she is concerned with 
production of literature and other ma- 
terial on Girl Scout camping, with train- 
ing and supervising training of camp 
leaders and giving consultation and ad- 
vice on all Girl Scout camping projects 
and problems. 

Kit’s “home base,’”’ of course, is in 
New York City, where the Girl Scout 
offices are located. But she spends a 
great deal of time traveling about the 
country, making new friends for camp- 
ing, and offering advice whenever and 
wherever it is sought of her. In her 


off-work hours, she lives at Pleasantville, 
a suburb located in New York State, 
some 40 miles from the city. 


Kit has been a member of ACA since : 


1936, and hase served the Association 
in many capacities. She is at present a 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee and chairman of its Program Com- 
mittee. She has written widely on camp- 
ing, both for magazines and books. In 
the latter field, she has authored ‘‘Camp- 
craft ABC’s” and other publications. 
She is also associated with Rafter Craft- 
ers, publishers of program helps for 
camp leaders. 


Anyone who knows Kit’s consuming 
interest in good camping and good camp- 
craft will immediately understand why 
she lists of one of her two hobbies: 
campcraft. The other is photography. 





Walter V. Rutherford 


Walt Rutherford is in camping be- 
cause he likes it better than anything 
else. He ought to know, too, because 
prior to making camping a full-time life 
work, Walt held several other positions, 
including eight years with one of the 
nationally known oil companies. His 
present position is Director of Camping 
and Activities for the Philadelphia Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. In this po- 
sition, which he has held for several 
years, Walt is charged with complete 
responsibility for administration of the 
Philadelphia Scouts camping program. 

That means he is the administrative 
head of five camps, running an all-year 
program (summers, weekends and holli- 
days.) His work involves program, de- 
velopment and maintenance, business 
management, etc. He also handles the 
administrative end of all Council-wide 


activities such as Leaders’ Banquets, 
camporees, etc., for the Philadelphia 
Scouts. 


Walt’s camping background covers a 


lot of years; three years as a camper, 
five years as assistant camp director, 
three years as a resident camp director 
and five years as director of Camping. 
It was in 1941 that he first became af- 
filiated with ACA; since then he has 
been a member of the Pennsylvania Sec- 
tion executive board, president of the 
Section for two and a half years, a par- 
ticipant in the Oconomoc Leadership 
Workshop, a discussion leader at one 
regional and two national conventions 
of ACA. 

Walt’s club activities have been con- 
fined mostly to Boy Scout internal fra- 
ternities, the ACA and his local Home 
and School Association. He has been 
the recipient of the Silver Beaver Award, 
awarded for outstanding service to boy- 
hood by the National Boy Scout Coun- 
cil, and also the Vigil Honor, the highest 
rank in the Order of the Arrow, national 
Scout campers’ fraternity. 

In his sparetime, Walt likes to indulge 
in development and practice of further 
camping skills, handicraft work, auto 
mechanics and some sports. 











Vew important publication 
Camp Leadership Courses for College and Universities 





Publication date — Jan. 1, 1949 


343 South Dearborn Street 





Should be in the library of everyone 
interested in camp leadership training 


Send your order, stating number of copies wanted to 


AMERICAN GAMPING ASSOCIATION 


(One complimentary copy is being sent by ACA to all camp, sustaining 
and contributing members.) 


Cost — only $1.00 


Chicago 4, Illinois 











Good Idea! 


Effeetive Enroliment Plan 
Pays Dividends 


By Reid Besserer 


rok FIVE seasons Camp Belknap has 

closed its season with enrollment 
completed for the coming year, It has be- 
come well known that because of our 
“Booster Club Plan,” enrollments are 
made in advance, even for two years in 
some instances. Many folks have had to 
be put on a waiting list each year. (In 
fact, Camp Belknap had a waiting list 
for 1949 on Sept. 1, 1948!) 


Three factors have contributed to this 
enrollment record. 


First, all campers are asked, before 
leaving at the end of the season, to en- 
roll for the ensuing year and pay the 
registration fee. Those who do then be- 
come members of the ‘Booster Club,” 
with a place “saved for the new year. 
Our registration card states the registra- 
tion fee is not refundable, except in 
case of illness or if prospective campers 
are on the waiting list and now accepted. 


The second factor is the election to 
Honors of boys who have potential lead- 
ership qualities, As many as 10 boys 
can be elected in each of our four di- 
visions at camp, by the division head and 
the counselors, provided they measure up 
to certain criteria. Each division has an 
insignia, a ritual and a name, such as 
Senior Sentinels, Intermediate Guards, 
etc. 


These Honor Men attend camp a day 
early, as guests of the camp, and help 
orient new campers. They are constantly 
used during the camp season for services 
equal to their age group. These boys 
enroll 100%. 


The third factor aiding our advance 
enrollments is the election by the staff 
to places of leadership (with a partial 
tuition refund) of any of these Honor 
Men, when they reach a certain maturity. 
These lads also register 100%. Many 
other campers anticipate ‘‘making the 
grade,’”’ and this provides extra incen- 
tive to return, 


The three factors outlined have filled 
our camp. Of course, along with a good 
program, good food, good leadership, 
proper safety regulations, etc. The aver- 
age camper attends Belknap four or five 
years; many boys are with us for eight 
years. 


Several private camps have tried the 
plan and have worked is successfully with 
adaptations. 
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How Pediatricians and Camp 





Directors Can Work Together 


By Arthur H. Hurd, M. D. 


HE MAIN PURPOSE of this 

article is to tie together points of 
common interest between pediatricians 
and camp directors concerning the wel- 
fare of children, and to reconcile a few 
possible differences in points of view 
between the two groups, 


First in our analysis, we should deter- 
mine that to which you are entitled from 
the standpoint of a Camp Director. 


It goes without saying that you are 
entitled to an honest report from a phy- 
sician on the physical condition of the 
child concerned. This should include not 
only the bare facts, but also information 
as to the muscular coordination of the 
child, particularly identifying the ac- 
cident-prone individuals (in later years, 
those 10% of drivers who will become in- 
volved in some 90% of motor vehicle 
accidents!) You should also be informed 
as to any obvious anti-social traits, such 
as marked introversion or destructive 
tendencies. 


We feel as physicians that all children 
should be adequately immunized against 
the obvious contagious diseases; i.e., 
smallpox, diptheria, and whooping cough. 
Tetanus toxoid also is important. In 
addition, a tuberculin test should have 
been performed upon each prospective 
camper; if positive, a chest X-ray should 
be made, to rule out presence of active 
disease. As a screening device, the 3” x 
5” or 5” x 7” micro-film has proved itself 
satisfactory and inexpensive. We should 
assure camp directors that the children 
we examine are free from both acute and 
chronic infectious processes, and inform 
the director of any significant chronic 
disease. 

The parent should be informed by 
us as to what and what not to expect 
from the camp program. For example, 
it is ridiculous to presume that a child 
will spend six to eight weeks with vigor- 
ous outdoor activity at a reasonably 
high altitude, and return showing a gain 
in weight. Rather the reverse should be 
expected, but the child’s flabby fat will 
be replaced with more solid muscle. Un- 
fortunately, too many parents are prone 
to evaluate a child’s health as a butcher 
judges the meat on his scales, and if 
the former has not gained weight or 
has even lost a trifle, they are inclined 
to blame the camp environment, 

In addition, these same parents should 
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be given advice by us not to interfere 
with the camp program. Visiting rules 
vary greatly, but a child who is adjusting 
himself to camp experience for the first 
time may be immeasurably ‘“‘set back”’ 
if the parents insist on visiting him on 
the first or second week-end, just be- 
cause it is a convenient drive over a 
paved road. Afterward, the reactions of 
homesickness are exactly those which we 
see following visiting hours in a chil- 
dren’s hospital ward. 


Taking the other point of view, from 
our standpoint it is obvious that we ex- 
pect physical security for the children. 
This implies at least one good general 
physician or nurse available to handle 
emergencies. Pure water, good food sup- 
ply and adequate sanitary facilities 
should be unnecessary to mention. Safety 
rules do not worry us as physicians, for 
we know that you as camp directors will 
exercise much more careful supervision 
over the children than would their own 
parents. This applies to your provision 
for rest periods, etc. 


Development of the children, both phy- 
sical and mental, probably is the basic 
thing which should be contributed dur- 
ing the camping period. One of the most 
valuable assets which children should ac- 
quire is the sense of responsibility pro- 
duced by a rotation of camp duties. 
Muscle co-ordination will be promoted 
by organized sports. We can hardly ex- 
pect you to convert the introvert into 
the extrovert, but at least a child can 
be taught the basic principles of ‘“‘get- 
ting long’’ with others. | 


Now comes the crux of our problem: 
What type of physical handicap is it 
fair to present to a camp director? 
Certainly, minor hearing impairments 
and minor visual defects should not 
interfere with a child’s activities. The 
problem of chronic infection in sinuses 
and adenoids is slightly different. On 
the one hand, the change in altitude and 
humidity may be of help. On the other 
hand, these children are particularly 
prone to develop bronchial asthma, which 
in turn may be aggravated by tempera- 
ture changes and by dust. The balance, 
however, indicates that more children of 
this type are helped than are hindered. 

In the case of heart disease, certainly 
a child with a low grade, inactive, rheu- 
matic disorder or a minor congenital 





lesion (not providing cyanosis or dyspnea 
with ordinary physical exertion) should 
get along satisfactorily. On the other 
hand, any child with active rheumatic 
fever or an extensive congenital defect 
of a nature tending to produce difficulty 
on exertion should not be expected to 
compete. 


With diabetic problems, the special diet 
and the usual requirement of insulin ad- 
ministration practically require a spe- 
cial camp, in fairness to the child. Drs. 
Elliott P. Joslin and Priscilla White, 
leaders in this specialty in Boston, have 
pioneered such camps in New England, 
and they have been organized by others 
throughout the country. In California, 
the major work has been done in the 
north through the University of Cali- 
fornia and in the south through the ef- 
forts of Dr, William Grishaw in Los 
Angeles. However, in most instances 
these camps rotate their children for 
limited periods i.e., for two weeks, and 
would scarcely be comparable to a good 
private camp. 


On the other hand, five children per 
thousand (or 0.5% of the total popu- 
lation) will show one or another form of 
epilepsy. Because of widespread general 
prejudice, and fear that seizures will 
occur at an embarrassing or a dangerous 
time, this has been our most neglected 
group. New drugs (including Tridione 
for petit mal seizures, and Dilantin or 
Mesantoin for grand mal convulsions) 
have completely changed the picture and 
prognosis of this condition. If these chil- 
dren are well regulated, in other words, 
if they have been from one to two years 
free from seizures, they should be given 
the opportunities of camp life. This nat- 
urally implies that the camp director and 
the nurse concerned should be in full 
knowledge of the facts. 


In conclusion, I feel that one of the 
greatest opportunities of the private 
camps is to care for children in this and 
in similar groups, who in the past usually 
have been excluded. This has been the 
case because neither the director nor the 
physician has been willing to assume the 
responsibility, and the parents have felt 
that these children needed more protec- 
tion than was provided in a camp pro- 
gram. However, these children need this 
experience far more than do their normal 
brethren, since the general practice has 
been to shield them from situations in 
which their initiative could be developed. 


Correspondingly, a large amount of 
our work can be termed that of teaching 
the parent how to better take care of 
his own child, In this function, I like to 
think of camp directors and pediatri- 
cians in the roles of co-educators for 
these parents. 


A talk presented at a private camp direc- 
tor’s meeting during the ACA 1948 national 
convention at Los Angeles. 















4 Council Ring for kvery Camp 


A simple but effective council ring 
has been erected in Chestnut Ridge 
Park in Western New York, where coun- 
cil fires sponsored by the Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science and Erie County Parks 
are held, This council ring is made of 
sections of logs of different lengths up- 
ended, with 3 inch planking for seating, 
as shown in Fig 1. It is composed of 
several rings of seats, each successive 
ring being of a greater height so that all 
may see. To add to the comfort of the 
log seats, backs are sometimes fastened 
to the logs. 
The size of the council ring should not 


Fig. | 


By Ellawerth Jaeger 


be too large. The inner circle of seats 
should be about 30 feet in diameter. 
If the ring be too large, speakers or 
performers cannot be heard and _ that 
feeling of close, friendly relationship, 
of a oneness with all, is lost. Have the 
inner circle large enough to present 
games, dances, pageants and contests. 
Then build additional rings of seats 
around it, 

The site of the council ring should be 
selected with care. It should be located 
in a_ beautiful, quiet, secluded _ spot, 
where there are no disturbing noises. 
It should be surrounded by trees, etc., to 


Fig. 2 


prevent any distraction from the pro- 
gram being enacted within the council 
circle. The ground for the council ring 
should be cleared of all obstructions, the 
surface smoothed and flattened so that 
performers and dancers will have no dif- 
ficulty. If a site cannot be found with a 
natural enclosure, a stockade is some- 
times built around the outside of the 
ring. 

The stockade council ring is merely 
a fence surrounding the circle, made of 
logs or log slabs, sharpened at the top to 
simulate the old time stockade of the 
pioneers days. It is about eight or nine 
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feet in height and has two large gates 
at the entrance, as shown in Fig, 2, top. 
The seats are built inside like bleachers, 
and the Chief’s seat or Council Rock is 
leoated opposite the entrance. 


Sometimes elaborate totem carvings 
or other decorations are placed over the 
gateway. At one camp, St. Vincent de 
Paul’s Health Camp located at Angola, 
N. Y., craft counselors made a beautiful 
copper silhouette cut-out of St. Fran- 
ces of Assissi and the animals and birds, 
over the gate to the counf@il ring. 


Brightly painted camp and cabin to- 
tems placed around the circle, and a 
beautifully decorated Chief’s Council 
Seat, help to make the council ring dra- 
matic and picturesque, 


The chief’s seat or council rock is the 
seat of honor where the Chief who is 
presiding at the council sits, together with 
any honored guests. It is a broad bench- 
like seat that will hold four or five people 
comfortably. It is always placed directly 
opposite the entrance of the council ring 
and is more elaborately decorated than 
other seats. The designs and decorations 
are many and varied. Some seats are 
made of wood, some of stone. Backs are 
usually carved and painted. Fig. 2, bot- 
tom, shows a number of seats, The de- 
signs are painted in several colors, usual- 
ly with broad outlines. 

Sometimes a framework of logs or 
poles is set up behind the Chief’s seat, 
from which the Chief’s robe or some 
honor robe is suspended. A painted robe 
or skin may be placed there upon which 
the history of the camp is recorded in 
picture writing. 

The navajo hogan council ring is mere- 
ly a stockaded council circle partly 
roofed over. The center of the roof is 
left open as an exit for the smoke of 
the council fire. Seats are made in 
bleacher form; walls inside may be plas- 
tered over and decorated with Indian 
designs. 

The council long house is another type 
of Council Lodge inspired by the Eastern 
Woodland Indians. This was a rectangu- 
lar lodge built of poles and bark. Today, 
however, roofing paper may be substi- 
tuted for the bark. 

An under-frame of poles is built as 
in Fig. 3. This follows the ancient long 
house closely. The roof supports are 
made as shown in (B.) There are four 
main roof supports each resting upon 
foundation posts, parts of which are im- 
bedded in the ground. See drawing of the 
front of a long house (C.) Since poles 
cannot be secured long enough for the 
entire length of the long house roof, they 
should be “lap-jointed”’ over a post when- 
ever necessary (D.) Inside the roof is 
supported as shown in (E.) A rough 
sheathing of boards is nailed over the 
roof poles (F.) 

The roof of the long house is made 
of roofing paper, each strip overlapping 
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the other to allow rain to run off praper- 
ly (F.) Seams are tarred. To add greater 
security to the roof, outer roof poles are 
bent over it and lashed or nailed (H.) 
A smoke hole is left in the middle top 
section of the roof (I.) 


The sides of the long house are like- 
wise covered with strips of roofing paper, 
overlapped and fastened lengthwise to 
the inner pole frame (J.) Strips are 
nailed to supports and sewn together 
with tarred cord just as the strips of 
bark were sewn with watap. The sewing 
is covered with pitch or tar. Outer poles 
are then nailed and lashed over the 
paper to the inner frame (K.) 


Entrances are at both ends, and a 


door of slabs is fastened on wooden hin- 
ges (L) at each entrance. Seats are in 
several tiers (M) like those in the hogan 
and are built against the walls around 
the house. Decoration on the walls should 
be primitive but colorful, with strange 
fanciful animals and birds and other 
motifs done in the Indian Manner. 


The fire is built directly under the 
smoke hole opening, so that the smoke 
will be drawn out. Only split, dry fuel 
should be used, to reduce smoke. 


Excerpted from “Tracks and Trail- 
craft,’ by Ellsworth Jaeger. Copy- 
right 1948 by the Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York City, and used 


with their permission. 
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wie AN EVER increasing variety 
of activities now offered in most 
camps, the swimming staff can no long- 
er sit back and assume that the popular- 
ity of its activity is guaranteed. Far too 
many camp swimming programs are cha- 
racterized by a more or less routine 
instruction period in the morning, where 
many times emphasis is placed on test 
passing rather than improvement of skills 
and enjoyment of the water, and an 
afternoon period of free swimming with 
an occassional swimming meet or water- 
play day thrown in. 

For a number of years we have re- 
vitalized our swimming by including in 
the program synchronized swimming and 
water ballet activities in which every- 
one participates according to her level 
of skill. 

Synchronized swimming and water bal- 
let have many recognized values. In or- 
der to participate one must be able to 
work easily with others and accept cri- 
ticism cheerfully. Synchronized swim- 
ming provides for purposeful develop- 
ment of endurance and strength. There 
is no better way to develop rhythm, ease 
and poise in the water. 

A swimmer motivated by a desire to 
participate in the camp water Follies will 
work to perfect strokes because she 
understands that style in synchronized 
swimming depends on a good foundation 
of standard swimming strokes. 

Synchronized swimming serves not 
only to make swimmers conscious of how 
they look in the water but of how they 
look in relation to other»members of 
the swimming group. Individual differen- 
ces in style of swimming must be re- 
duced to the lowest possible minimum, 
in order that the style of the group will 
be at its best. 

We begin motivation of interest, as 
soon as the first few days of camp are 
over, by having musical swims. These 
are made possible by use of a hand- 
wound portable phonograph placed in the 
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center of one arm of our dock close to 
the water. Extra-loud needles are used 
and the water carries the sound well 
enough so that swimmers are able to 
hear it from some distance. A metal 
record case holds a large selection of 
Waltzes, fox trots, marches and a few 
tangos. A towel is kept handy to wipe 
off phonograph and records from time 
to time, for they are bound to be splashed 
occasionally. 

Swimmers practice swimming to the 
different styles of music informally — 
first singly, then in pairs and later in 
groups of four or more, Little direction 
and suggestion are given during these 
early musical swims, except when help 
is asked for. Occasionally a Chinese Tom 
Tom is used to help accent the music; 
the Tom Tom becomes an invaluable aid 
in teaching routines later on. 

Campers are soon anxious to begin 
work on skills which will be used in 
building water-ballet routines. First it 
is necessary to adapt the fundamental 
swimming strokes — front crawl, back 
crawl, side and breast stroke — to ballet 
swimming. For instance, the swimmers 
practice ballet front crawl with the head 
held high and arms lifted high out of 
the water to form a “V” on the re- 
covery. The stroke is analyzed into 
counts for each phase, the drum or Tom 
Tom being used to emphasize counts. 
Body position is continually emphasized, 
because it is so important in attaining 
good style. 

In building routines for camp, stress 
should be placed more on actual swim- 
ming then on stunts, and stunts included 
in the routines should be simpler ones 
for the most part. Good stunts to include 
are surface dives, sommersaults, back 
dolphins, kips, crescents and ballet legs. 
(A complete description of stunts for 
synchronized swimming can be found 
in the Official Swimming Handbook of 
the Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States, published by the Amateur Ath- 





letic Union, 233 Broadway, New York 
City.)- It is important to remember that 
simple routines, well done, are far more 
effective than difficult ones performed 
poorly. 

In addition to routines of swimming 
skills and stunts, floating routines — a 
series of effective “patterns” built 
around a float or floats — have endless 
possibilities. Ring bouys make good floats 
from which to build patterns. “Rhythmic 
Swimming, A Source Book of Synchro- 
nized Swimming and Water Pageantry,”’ 
by Katharine W. Curtis, is an excellent 
reference for floating routines as well 
as all other phases of synchronized swim- 
ming’. 

Groups of campers are enthusiastic 
about building their own routines and 
with a few suggestions from the instruc- 
tor develop excellent numbers. In putting 
on a Camp Water Follies care must be 
taken that each routine contains different 
stroke combinations and stunts and that 
there be balance between large-group 
and small-group routines. A typical camp 
Water-Follies program might well in- 
clude two large-group (16-24 swimmers) 
routines, a quartet, a trio, a group of 
about eight and one or two floating rou- 
tines. All numbers should be worked out 
and performed to music. 

A stormy day, always a problem on 
the camp waterfront, provides a time 
when campers can compose routines on 
land and work them out to music. Many 
times, however, routines which look well 
on paper are not successful in the water. 
Campers enjoy ironing out the rough 
spots and many good ideas emerge 
through the trial-and-error process. 

Synchronized swimming activities 
learned in camp provide good carry-over 
values for the winter months. Many 
campers who first developed an interest 
in synchronized swimming at camp are 
admitted into high-school synchronized 
swimming clubs and are sometimes even 
instrumental in organizing them, 
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Food Outlook for 1949 


By Chester L. Haluan 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


“AMP FOOD BUYERS can make their 
plans for 1949 with the almost certain 
expectation that retail food prices will 
continue high. In the latter part of the 
year, some decline in food prices is 
likely as a result of prospective increases 
in supplies of livestock products. 

In the last three years, farmers have 
produced a larger volume of products 
than in any similar period in the past. 
These products were marketed at prices 
averaging the highest on record. In 1949, 
production and prices will continue high. 

Supporting the exceptionally strong de- 
mand for most farm products in recent 
years has been the boom in the United 
States and the critical needs for food 
abroad. Along with increasing employ- 
ment and production, prices have risen 
rapidly and in 1948 hit the highest peak. 

This is how the 1949 outlook appeared 
for the major food groups to the special- 
ists of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture late last fall: 


Meat Consumption 


About 140 or 145 pounds of meat per 
civilian consumer are indicated for next 
year, as compared with an _ estimated 
145 pounds in 1948, 155 pounds in 1947 
and an average of 134 pounds in 19387- 
41. Although meat output in 1949 pro- 
bably will not be any larger than a year 
earlier, it could be the turning point 
in the current downtrend. This is espe- 
cially likely if corn and other feed crops 
are large next fall. Such an outlook 
would be in contrast with 1948, when the 
nation’s inventory of meat animals shrank 
for the fifth consecutive year, 

As compared with 1948, more of the 
1949 meat supply will be pork and less 
will be other meats. However, more of 
the cattle will be grain-fed and a larger 
part of the beef will be of better grades. 
Seasonal shortages in meat supplies may 
not be as acute this year as in 1948, 
and the late fall months will bring more 
abundant supplies as hogs raised from 
the expected large spring pig crop move 
to market. 


Since total meat output will be little 
different in 1949, changes in prices of 
meats and meat animals will be due 
mainly to changes in demand. A con- 
tinued strong consumer demand would 
hold prices close to their 1948 level. How- 
ever, the retail value of meat in 1948 
has been very high in relation to in- 
comes. If consumers’ expenditures in re- 
lation to incomes in 1949 should be more 
like those in prewar years, meat and meat 
animal prices could weaken moderately, 
but even in this event they would still 
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be high by all past standards — above 
any year except 1948. 


Poultry and Eggs 

Prices for eggs are likely to average 
almost as high in 1949 as in 1948, al- 
though they may be slightly higher dur- 
ing the first half and somewhat lower 
in the fourth quarter, as compared with 
1948, Farm chicken and broiler prices 
are expected to average lower during 
1949, with the largest ,decrease from 
1948 occurring during the latter months 
of the year. Prices for turkeys in 1949 
also are likely to average somewhat 
lower than in 1948. 

Egg production during the first two 
quarters of 1949 may be slightly lower 
than in the same months in 1948. By the 
fourth quarter, however, production is 
expected to be higher than during the 
latter months of 1948. Total 1949 egg 
production may be as large as in 1948. 

An increase of about 15% in the num- 
ber of farm chickens raised is probable 
in 1949. Commercial broiler production 
in 1949 is likely to be about as large 
is in 1948. Record high prices for turkeys 
during the 1948 marketing season and 
lower feed prices in late 1948 and early 
1949 are likely to result in about 15% 
more turkeys raised in 1949, 


Milk and Dairy Products 

Prices for milk and dairy products as 
a group in 1949 may average about the 
same as last year. Demand will continue 
near 1948 levels since consumer in- 
comes per person are likely to be about 
as large as in 1948; over-all dairy ex- 
ports may increase slightly; and the 
United States population will be slightly 
larger. Farm production ofgmilk is likely 
to be slightly greater thin in 1948. 

Total milk output will be a little great- 
er than the expected 117 million pounds 
total for 1948. Production of milk on a 
per capita basis for 1949 may be the 
lowest since the drought years of the 
1930’s. Exports will be well above pre- 
war. Because of the shift in milk utiliza- 
tion, however, per capita supplies of all 
major dairy items will be near 1948 
levels and, except for butter, well above 
any prewar year. 

Butter consumption in 1948 was about 
10 pounds per person, about 40% be- 
low the prewar rate, Since the consump- 
tion of fluid milk and cream will be 
large in 1949, and production of milk 
in main butter areas will increase little, 
if any, butter production and consump- 
tion will be low again in 1949. 


Fruit Supplies 
Demand for fruit in 1949 probably 


will be about the same is in 1948. How- 
ever, the slightly larger supplies of fruit 
in prospect for 1949 would result in 
somewhat lower prices than in 1948. 

Probabilities favor moderately larger 
crops of most deciduous fruits in 1949 
than were produced in 1948 and prices 
somewhat lower than those received for 
the 1948 crops. With average-or-better 
weather, the 1949 crops of apples in 
commercial areas, peaches, pears, plums 
and prunes, and sweet cherries all are 
expected to be larger than the 1948 pro- 
duction, which was below average for 
each of these except peaches. On the 
other hand, the 1949 crops of apricots, 
sour cherries and cranberries are likely 
to be somewhat smaller than the large 
crops of 1948. The 1949 grape crop 
probably will be about as large as the 
1948 crop. 

Citrus fruit production is expected 
to continue large in 1949-50 and prices 
may continue as low in 1947-48, when 
they were near pre-war levels, Any in- 
crease in production is likely to result in 
further increases in processing. 

The 1947-48 pack of canned citrus 
juices set a new record, and another large 
pack in 1948-49 seems likely. Production 
of all frozen fruit in 1948 may exceed 
slightly to moderately the 1947 pack, 
but the 1948 packs of canned and dried 
fruits are smaller. 


Vegetables 

Continued strong demand for, and gen- 
erally sustained production of, fresh and 
processed vegetables are expected 
throughout most of 1949. Consumer in- 
come near current high levels will sus- 
tain domestic demand. Export demand 
for United States vegetables, usually a 
minor factor in total demand for vege- 
tables other than dry beans and dry 
peas, may be somewhat weaker in 1949 
than in 1948. 

Prices which growers will receive in 


1949 for most truck crops, beth fresh 


market and commercial processing, pro- 
bably will be near 1948 levels. Prices 
which growers will receive in 1949 for 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, dry edible 
beans, and dry field peas probably will 
average lower than those received in 
1948, Support prices for some crops 
probably will be lower. Export demand 
for beans and peas will be weaker. 


Fats and Oils 

Fat-and-oil prices in the year begin- 
ning October 1948 will average moder- 
ately lower than a year earlier, largely 
as a result of increased domestic pro- 
duction of fats and oils. Prices of edible 
vegetable oils and coconut oil probably 
will average lower compared with the 
1947-48 level than prices of most other 
fats. 

Total output of fats and oils from 
domestic materials in the year beginning 
October 1948 may be 3 to 4% larger 

Continued on page 22 
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_— PRIVILEGE and _ responsibility 

of being located at the cross-roads 
of camping in America carry with them 
certain advantages and disadvantages — 
they are matters which cannot be taken 
lightly. Your Executive Director is aware 
of the enviable, and yet difficult, posi- 
tion he occupies in feeling the pulse of 
camping throughout the nation. From 
Bangor to San Diego, from Seattle to 
Miami, from private, church, agency and 
school camps, from wherever campers 
gather, comes interesting correspon- 
dence. 


The job of coordinating, interpreting, 
recording, stimulating, and working with 
these many different groups and individ- 
uals (almost 4,000) is challenging and 
fascinating. Since visits to the camps and 
Sections at the extremities of ACA are 
‘few and infrequent, correspondence is 
the chief medium that binds together 
camping interests throughout the coun- 
try. From letters, bulletins and newslet- 
ters, we learn what other leaders are 
doing, what problems need solving and 
what new methods and techniques are 
being developed. 


We at “national” are delighted to 
receive correspondence, some offering 
information, some requesting informa- 
tion. On receipt of problems in need of 
solution and questions in need of an- 
swers, we turn to the ACA stockpile of 
resources — both human and material 
— and set the machinery in action that 
will secure an answer, or develop a solu- 
tion, The human resources are, of course, 
your colleagues in ACA and your small 
national staff. The material resources are 
ACA records, publications and committee 
reports. 

On receipt of information that might 
be of value to all members of the Asso- 
ciation, an effort is made to place this 
information in the hands of the national 
committee concerned with this particular 
area of camping. After digesting the 
news and views given, the committee 
usually returns the material to the 
national for filing and considers ways 
and means of disseminating the informa- 
tion to the membership. Items of general 
importance to all are covered in CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE, matters of specific 
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Notes from Yatioual 


By Gerald P. Burns 


ACA Executive Director 





interest are taken up in separate publi- 
cations, and subjects of administrative 
nature are covered in “ACA News 
Letters” sent members of the Board of 
Directors. 





GERALD P. BURNS 


We would like to share with you, for 
a brief moment, this dynamic experience 
of sitting at the cross-roads of camping. 
Feeling that some of the correspondence 
passing through the ‘Shome”’ office might 
be of interest to you, we are repro- 
ducing a few excerpts from letters re- 
cently received. 


From the northeast, an agency camp 
director — 


Dear Mr. Burns: 


. the Planning Committee felt 
that before we could intelligently set 
up a program that would be of value, we 
should attempt to find out what seem to 
be the major issues and trends in camp- 
ing today. It would be greatly appre- 
ciated, therefore, if you would briefly 
indicate what seem to you to be matters 
of importance in camping. . 

From the south central area, a private 
camp director — 


Dear Jerry: 


. we are enrolling out entire staff 
in ACA again this year. There’s no doubt 
in my mind but what this is an excellent 
investment, These young people need 





more than the training they get in camp- 
ing courses in school. They need the per- 
sonal contact available through Section 
meetings. They need the up-to-date in- 


formation available in CAMPING 
MAGAZINE and your other publications. 
And, most of all, they need the feeling 
of belongingness that goes along with 
membership in a professional association 
like ours.... 

From the southwest, a private camp 
director — 


Dear Sir: 

. what is the ACA ruling relative 
to publicizing, in our brochure and on 
our stationery, the fact that we are 
members of ACA? Are we correct in 
thinking that this is considered ethical 
promotion and is limited to “Camp” 


From the northeast, a commercial firm 
member — 


Dear Gerald: 

, . may I suggest that we (the 
exhibitors) be notified well in advance 
of each regional convention — say at 
least two months — so that proper re- 
presentation can be arranged. Program 
committees should invite several exhibi- 
tors to sit in on their committee meet- 
ra 

From the midwest, a private camp 
director — 


Dear Dr. Burns: 


». +. We are aware of the value of 
membership in CCA and ACA from 
every aspect. In fact we are continually 
surprised at the quantity and quality 
of service being rendered by such a 
small national staff. It appears that ACA 
is more than a membership organization 
— that it is now a service organization 
as well. . 


From the north central area, a forest 
recreational expert. 


Dear Jerry, 


. Since we know there are some 
2,000 summer camps being conducted 
on lands under the jurisdiction of the 
U. S. Forest Service, why not suggest to 
ACA Section membership chairmen that 
an effort be made (possibly through the 
State Forestry Departments) to bring 
these many camps into the Association. . 





Extra copies of December, 1947 
through June, 1948 issues of 
CAMPING MAGAZINE have re- 
cently been made available. Many 
requests were denied earlier in the 
year and these can now be filled 
for a limited time. Please order 
directly from CAMPING MAGA- 


ZINE, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metu- 
chen, N. J., enclosing 40c for each 


issue desired. 
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Section Presidents 


Allegheny: Wister L. Lynch, Farmers Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Arizona: Perl Charles, 3520 N. 7th St., Pheo- 


nix, Ariz. 


California Central Valley: Frank Nash, 1801 
Bristol, Stockton, Calif. 


Capitol: S. John Crawley, 1022 Illthe St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Central Illinois: Christine P’Simer, 1460 W. 


Macon, Decatur, Ill. 


Central New York: G. A. Earl, Jr., 415 
Federal Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 


Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago: Mrs. Ada Y. Hicks, Bowen Country 
Club, Waukegan, III. 


Colorado: Mrs. Evelyn Hayden, 1260 Albion, 


Denver, Colo. 


Hawaii: Harry Lee, Komokahi Camp, Kane- 
oha, Oahu, Hawaii 

Indiana: Mrs. Clara Hester, 415 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Iowa: Harland Geiger, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Ia. 


Maryland: Mary E. Church, 827 St. Paul 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


Lake Erie: Arthur A. Beduhn, 3016 Wood- 
bury, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Louisiana: Dorothy Spiker, 211 Camp St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Inland Empire: Howard W. Fetz, Jr., Box 
288, Coeur D’Alene, Idaho 


Michigan: David Aptekar, 18610 Wisconsin, 
Detroit. 


Minnesota: Lyndon Cedarblade, 2723 E. 38th 
Street, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Missouri Valley: John Banghart, City Recre- 
ation Div., City Hall, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Nebraska: Howard Ohman, YMCA, 17th and 
Harney, Omaha, Nebr. 


New England: S. Max Nelson, 110 White St., 


Kast Boston, Mass. 


~~ Jersey: William H. Douglas, Medford, 
i 3 


New York: Edward M. Healy, 48 Jane St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Northeastern New York: Miss Jean Tangu- 
ary, Camp Fire Girls, 87 Third St., Troy, 
N. Y. 


Northern California: Dr. Paul Leonard, San 
Francisco State Coll., San Francisco, Calif. 


Ohio Valley: Sara Frebis, 213 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Oklahoma: Marion Biewer, 320 N. W. First 
St.. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Oregon: Harold Davis, YMCA, 6th & Tay- 
lor, Portland, Ore. 


Pennsylvania: Jack H. Neulight, 1019 69th 
Ave., Philadelphia, 26. 


St. Louis: Max Lorber, 91 Arundel PIl., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Diego: Edwin E. Pumala, City County 
Camp Commission, Civic Center, San Di- 


ego 1, Calif. 


San Joaquin: Mr. C. F. Mueller, YMCA, 
1715 - llth St., Reedley, Calif. 


Southeastern: Miss Mary W. Gwynn, Brevard, 
N.C. 


Southern California: Roger Plaisted, 1200 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Southwest: Harvey Price, 209 Tower Petro- 
leum Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


Tennessee Valley: Elizabeth Brown, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


Tri-State: James L. Bagby, Lambuth College, 


Jackson, Tenn. 


Wasatch: Rock Kirkham, National Director 
of L.D.S. Service, B.S.A., 50 No. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Washington: Royal Lindal, YMCA, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Wisconsin: H. M. Woldenberg, Box 332, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 





Plans for the various regional con- 
ventions are rapidly shaping up, under 
the auspices of hard-working committees 
in the several regions. Below is informa- 


tion which has reached CAMPING 
MAGAZINE to date. 


New York and Middle Atlantic 
Meeting March 23-26 


The regional American Camping Asso- 
ciation Conference and Exposition this 
coming March in New York City will 
include all sections in the Middle At- 
lantic region. It is scheduled for March 
23 - 26, 1949, at Hotel Statler (new 
name for Hotel Pennsylvania), 7th Ave. 
at 32nd St., New York City. 

Not only have New York City’s ablest 
camping leaders been at work since last 
March, but ACA representatives from 
the various sections in the region are 
joining them now, actively taking part in 
conference planning, to make this the 
best conference ever held in the region. 

The program Committee has disclosed 
that one of the speakers will be Dr. 
Eduard C, Lindeman, Professor of So- 
cial Work at the New York School of 
Social Work, who will address the con- 
ference in the area of camping as a 
social force for democracy. Names will 
soon be announced of other speakers 
who also figure in the National and 
International World of today, and whose 
addresses will help camp directors keep 
abreast of the times and set new goals 
and broaden horizons, as they plan for 
1949. 

Progress in the camping world toward 
inter-racial and international camping; 
the role of camping in the conservation 
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| hereby apply for 

[] Executive ($10 per year) 
|] Individual ($5 per year) 
[] Student ($3 per year) 


[] Camp (Group |) $25 per year 
[] Camp (Group II) $15 per year 
[] Camp (Group III) $10 per year 


for which I enclose check, money order, or cash to cover. 


To apply for membership, fill out this blank and return it with your remittance to your section. For detailed information on ACA and 
types of membership shown above, see the brochure “The ACA, What Is It,” or write your section president. 


Affiliation 


The American Gamping Association, Inc. 


National Office, 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Date 


[] Contributing ($100 per year) 
[] Sustaining ($50 per year) 
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DIRECTOR, MEET 
CAMP -MINDED 
FAMILY 


They’re 
camp-interested 
camp-receptive 
camp-selective 


They’re families who consider a 
camp vacation for their children 
a necessary part of growing up. 
700,000 strong, they’re waiting to 
to meet you... to learn your 
camp story. 


You can reach these families in 
a proved medium — the CAMP 
DIRECTORY of the Sunday New 
York Herald Tribune. Every 
week the Herald Tribune CAMP 
DIRECTORY goes into the 
homes of this large audience, 
many of whom live in the sub- 
urbs (Westchester, the Oranges, 
Greenwich, etc.) where it’s cus- 
tomary and financially compat- 
ible, to send children to the best 
camps available. 


Also, every year more of these 
parents consult the Herald 
Tribune’s Camp Service Bureau 
(operated in conjunction with 
the CAMP DIRECTORY), for in- 
formation on_ specific camp 
needs. 


For details, rates and closing 
dates on the CAMP DIRECTORY 
write to the 


SCHOOL AND GAMP SERVICE 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


230 West 4ist Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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of natural resources (with discussions on 
actual projects and methods counselors 
can use;) discussions and demonstrations 
on new developments in food service, 
camp personnel, emphasis on primitive 
camping, games and real camping skills 
as a backlog for every counselor — are 
but a few of the areas of camping which 
have already found their place on the 
four-day schedule. 


For camp leaders looking for practical 
helps in solving those knotty problems 
that arise each summer to block the way 
to better camping, there will be many 
discussion groups, small enough to give 
plenty of attention to each problem, and 
led by the best consultants in the field. 
For two days, luncheons (which by the 
way are to be informal buffet groups 
at only $1.50 per person) will be de- 
voted to these little round-table discus- 
sions on almost any problem you wish 
to name. Only people interested in solv- 
ing that problem will join that particular 
table. 


For camp directors who are seeking 
new tricks of the trade, new approaches, 
clever ideas, there will be dramatizations, 
demonstrations, something new in edu- 
cational exhibits, moving pictures, record- 
ings, song fests, dances and entertain- 
ment features, 


For the special convenience of camp 
directors who find themselves racing 
madly each spring from address to ad- 
dress, catalogue to catalogue, trying to 
get their camp buying done before sum- 
mer (is there one who doesn’t come in 
this category?) this conference and expo- 
sition was especially designed to come 
in March — the height of the buying 
season. Eighty-three camp dealers will 
be present to exhibit wares, talk costs 
and take orders for summer — all in 
less than one small block. Program plans 
are being made with plenty of time 
set aside for this purpose. Come to the 
conference and save weeks of energy, 
worry and time. 

As a special feature, door prizes will 
be given away each day. These are sure 
to result in a lot of fun for all and 
“special fun’’ for those lucky ones! 


Midwest Meeting in Minneapolis 


Minnesota, the land of Paul Bunyan, 
blue snows, tall pines, 10,000 lakes and 
the best camp country this side of heaven, 
will play host to the Region V Conven- 
tion and the National Annual Business 
Meeting of the ACA in Minneapolis on 
February 1 - 4, 1949. 

The Convention opens Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary ist at the Nicollet Hotel. The Na- 
tional Board meets in the morning with 
luncheon at noon followed by the Annual 
National Business Meeting throughout 
the afternoon. 

The opening general session will be- 
gin at 5:45 p.m. with a typical Minne- 
sota North Country smorgasbord (beauti- 
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FOR SALE 


Meriden, Conn. Y.M.C.A. offers 
for sale its summer camp in nearby 
Durham. 69 acres, only 5 miles 
from Cross Parkway, with maca- 
dam road to property, yet com- 
pletely isolated, approached only 
by half-mile of camp road. Pro- 
perty wooded with thousands of 
evergreen, surrounds artificial 
pond, 22 feet deep at diving pier. 
Twelve camp buildings, including 
large dining hall with well- 
equipped kitchen, and fireplaced 
recreation hall. Telephone and 
electric service. Water by well 
driven through 280 feet of rock. 
Ample playfield space. 5000 acre 


bird sanctuary adjacent. Inquire. . 


YMCA 


Meriden, Conn. 
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*“QERMUTED 


AS (7 WASHES 


BACTERIOLOGICALLY PROVEN 
Other Camp Specialties 
See us at the 
Hotel New Yorker, Booth 67 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Booth 45 





Send For Free Sample and 
Complete Information 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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ful Scandinavian ladies — tough Norse- 
men and “phood,” “phun’” and ‘“Phel- 
lowship” for all.) The program for this 
opening session will feature the intro- 
duction of the new National President of 
the ACA and an address by the Hon. 
Luther Youngdahl, Governer of Minne- 
sota. Gov. Youngdahl, know nationally 
for his interest in the welfare of youth 
and youth conservation, will speak on the 
subject, “‘A Governor Looks at Camp- 
ing’.”’ 

Following the evening general session, 
the Region V Sections will hold a re- 
ception for National Officers and Sec- 
tion Presidents. 


Wednesday, February 2nd will be Kin- 
dred Groups Day. Sixteen interest groups 
have thus far made plans to hold morn- 
ing, afternoon and luncheon sessions. 
Groups participating include YMCA, 
Girl Scouts, YWCA, Salvation Army, 
Settlement Camps, Camp Fire Girls, Boy 
Scouts, School Camps, Private Camps, 
Camps for handicapped children, Church 
Camps, American Red Cross, Jewish 
Camps, Agricultural Camps, Public Re- 
creation Camps and College Course In- 
structors. 


A general session Wednesday evening 
will feature Sig Olson of Chicago speak- 
ing on “At Home in the Wilderness.” 
Mr, Olson, long time wilderness outfitter 


and canoe guide in the Border Lake 
Country, promises convention goers a 
real treat. 


Thursday and Friday are to be In- 
stitute Days with a general session each 
morning and afternoon, followed by dis- 
cussion groups on related subjects. Thurs- 
day morning’s general session on Camp 
Program will have Miss Catherine Ham- 
met, National Director of Camping for 
the Girl Scouts, as the speaker. 

Thursday afternoon, Mr. Herbert 
Twining of Camp Al-Gon-Quian, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., will speak on Camp Ad- 
ministration. 

Thursday night the Minnesota Section 
promise all Convention goers a real North 
Woods ‘“‘Shindig’’ they’ll not soon for- 
get, Bring your old clothes. 

Friday morning’s Institute on Camp 
Leadership will feature Dr. L. B. Sharp 
of National Life Camps, New York City. 
Friday afternoon, Mrs. Gisela Konopka, 
Associate Professor of the School of 
Social Work, University of Minnesota, 
will set the stage on the subject of 
Camp Relationships. 

In addition to these institute sessions, 
a committee of private camp administra- 
tors under the chairmanship of Ted Cav- 


ins of Chicago, is planning noon lunch- ; 


eons of special interest to the private 
camp groups. There will also be a special 
luncheon for public school camp groups 
and administrators on Friday noon, at 
which Dr. Sharp will be the Principal 
speaker. 

Friday evening’s final banquet will 
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29. A meat-products market guide, com- 
prising 12 pages printed in two colors 
has been made available by Pfaelzer 
Bros. It lists a wide variety of products 
offered by this company, pictures many 
of them, and give information on weights 
and prices, 

32. A catalog of films available in sound, 
color and black-and-white, for purchase, 
lease-purchase or rental, is now ready 
for distribution by Coronet Films. 

36. Films for education, recreation, and 
entertainment, in 16 mm. size, are cov- 
ered in a new 128 page catalog which 
has been issued by Institutional Cinema 
Service. 

19. All-steel, adjustable, sectional steel 
docks for camps are described in litera- 
ture offered by Standard Steel Products 
Mfg. Co. Highlighted are the facts that 
the docks are designed to be easy to 
install, safe and strong, and free from 
shifting. 

10. Camp picture postcards and folders 
for displaying camp photos in catalog 
form are the subject of Folder MC pre- 
pared by Artvue Post Card Co. Pointed 
out is the fact that Artvue photos are 
completely personalized, since they are 
prepared from your own camp pictures. 
15. Leather craft and metal-tooling craft 


HELPFUL 
BOOKLETS 


A review of latest literature offered by ad- 


vertisers of products and services for 
camps. Read the entire list; use handy 
coupon to send for those you want. 


supplies, including not only raw materials 
but also tools and other supplies needed, 
are described in a catalog available from 
Kit Kraft. 

23. A dishwashing compound designed to 
sterilize as it washes, pine-jelly, floor- 
scrubbing soaps and pine-oil disinfect- 
ants, produced by Richmond Oil, Soap 
& Chemical Co., will be sent in sample 
form to camp people who wish to try 
them out. 

4. Craft leathers, tools, lacings and ac- 
cessories are the topics covered in a cata- 
log prepared by J. J. Connolly for con- 
venience of mail-order buyers. 

20. Bakery Art is the title of a new 
booklet giving recipes and suggestions 
for use of pre-mixed doughnut, muffin, 
biscuit and other ready-to-use baked- 
goods mixes; offered by the Pre-Mix 
Division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

17. Chemical feeders that are designed to 
sterilize camp water supplies safely, de- 
pendably and inexpensively are the sub- 
ject of bulletins prepared for camp own- 
ers and operators by % Proportioneers, 
Ine. % 

6. Indian craft supplies, including kits, 
beads, feathers, leather, etc., are de- 
scribed in a catalog which has been pre- 
pared by Grey Owl Indiancraft Co. 


Camp officials may secure copies of literature reviewed on this and following 
page by using omempemying coupons. Fill out COMPLETELY one space for each 


cata’ - 




































“-d Then -~ste entire coupon ¢°> nenny postcard or 


New Jersey. 











28. Books on crafts, drawing, design, in- 
dustrial and art education are listed and 
described in Catalog No. 39, which can 
be obtained from The Manual Arts Press. 
1. Craft supplies in a variety of types, 
including leather, plastic, pottery, block 
printing, textile and wood, are the sub- 
ject of a catalog offered by Dwinnell 
Craft Shop to describe its line of sup- 
plies, tools, etc., for camp directors. 

8. Outdoor books on a variety of subjects 
of interest to camp directors and staff, 
and prepared by experts in the field, are 
listed, described and priced in the latest 
catalog of The Macmillan Co. 

24. Cups and other prizes to be awarded 
by camp directors for various events on 
the camp’s program are the subject of 
a new catalog listing its products, which 
has been prepared by Edwin W. Lane Co. 
21. Metal craft work is the topic of a 
new instruction booklet and price list 
which has been made available for camp 
people by the Metal Goods Corp. 

2. Books on camping and associated sub- 
jects, including leadership, group work, 
devotions, administration, building de- 


Use coupon on previous page if ordering | to 4 pieces of literature; use coupon 
below in addition if ordering 5 to 8 booklets. 


sign, etc., are the subjects of descriptive 
leaflets available from Association Press. 
12. T-Shirts and sweatshirts in a number 
of types, made to order with the name 
of your camp and/or its emblem, are 
pictured and described in a pamphlet 
designed to assist camp directors, and 
obtainable from The Felt Crafters. 

27. Archery supplies and equipment es- 
pecially suited to use by camps and camp- 
ers is the subject of a catalog offered 
by Indianhead Archery Mfg. Co. 

3. Books on camping are among the 
large number of titles covered in a cata- 
log of its publications, issued by Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A. 

25. Waterfront safety, by means of a 
newly designed visible check board desig- 
nated the ‘‘Buddy Board,” and said to 
be adaptable to waterfront activities in 
camps of all types, is the subject of 
literature obtainable from P. O, Moore, 
Inc., the manufacturers. 

5. Tennis Fun and Fundamentals is the 
title of a 20-page manual written by 
Bruce Barnes, former Davis Cup team 
coach. Full of helpful tips and contain- 


Print in box the number of item 
describing one catalog wanted. 
Coupon void if not filled out completely 
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have as guest speaker Mr. Willard Goslin, 
Superintendent of Schools at Pasadena, 
Calif, and President of the National 
Association of School Administrators. Mr. 
Goslin, one of America’s foremost edu- 
cators and an advocate of camping in 
the public schools, will speak on “Camp- 
ing Is Education for Living.”’ 

Sixty nationally know exhibitors will 
display and demonstrate their products 
at this Convention. 

Fees for the Convention are $12.00 to 
non-members, $10.00 to members. This 
fee includes the daily registration, the 
opening smorgasbord and the final ban- 
quet. A daily fee of $2.25 will be charged 
those unable to attend for the entire 
time, Advance registrations will assure 
you of a minimum of inconvenience in 
registering. Registrations should be 
mailed to Miss Laurel Ihfe, 300 Western 
Union Building, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Boston Meeting Set for Feb. 4-5. 

Camping folk in the New England 
Region will meet February 4-5 at Hotel 
Statler, Boston, for the annual meeting 
of the New England Section, with which 
the regional meeting will be combined. 

Program emphasis at the New England 
meeting will be on small-group meetings, 
where specific and actual camp problems 
will be discussed fully. A series of kin- 
dred-group meeting's, arranged by youth- 
serving agencies and other groups such 
as churches and private camps, will fea- 
ture the first day of the convention. Fol- 
lowing this there will be a number of 
meetings devoted to a wide variety of 
specific topics of interest to camp direc- 
tors and their associates. 

The annual banquet of the conven- 
tion will have as its speaker Rev. Charles 
Noble, of Hendricks Chapel, Syracuse 
University. Rev. Noble has a long back- 
ground in camping, and will be remem- 
bered by many ACA members for his 
sparkling and witty addresses at the 
1946 National ACA Convention and the 
1947 Cleveland regional meeting. 


Pittsburgh Regional Conference Planned 

Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, will see 
a grand assemblage of camping people 
from Pennsylvania and the surrounding 
states on March 4-6, when the ACA 
regional convention for this area takes 
place. T. R. Alexander, of the Pittsburgh 
YMCA, is general chairman of the meet- 
ing. With his committee, he is planning 
a top-notch program around the general 
theme “The contribution of camping to 
group living — to the individual, and to 
the group.” 

Kindred group meetings have been 
scheduled for the morning of March 4, 
with arrangements made for get-to- 
gethers of all organization and private 
camp interests. 

Later sessions will feature four or 
five talks by outstanding camp leaders, 
including Fritz Redl, Fay Welch and 
Gerald P. Burns. In addition, there will 
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be a number of workshop sessions, dis- 
cussion groups, and a campers’ assembly. 
Social events will include folk and square 
dancing, motion pictures, and Indian 
arts demonstrations. 


St. Louis Discusses “Real Camping”’ 


St. Louis Section, at its meeting held 
November 11, held a panel discussion of 
‘What is Real Camping?” Participants 
were Ruth Becker, Dorothy Peterson, 
Verne Barnes, Hazel Princeil, Don In- 
geerson and Don Zoerb. 

The Section is also actively at work 
on plans for the 1950 ACA national con- 
vention, at which it will be host. If you 
haven’t already marked the dates on 
your calendar, the committee reminds, 
do so now. They are February 15-19, 
1950. 


Wisconsin Names New Committee 


A new committee on “Legislation and 
Standards” has been appointed by Hack 
Woldenberg, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Section. Consisting of Robert Snad- 
don, Leila Adams and Pete Norg, the 
committee will watch legislation affecting 
camping, and also work with the State 
Board of Health in attaining maximum 
good practice in observing camping stan- 
dards on the Wisconsin statute books. 


Penna. Section Holds Fall Meeting 


On December 9, the Pennsylvania Sec- 
tion held a dinner meeting and presented 
an important and informative program. 
Jack Neulight is president of the Sec- 
tion. Speakers on the program included 
Milton Borowsky, who reported on the 
status of legislation affecting camping in 
Pennsylvania; a representative of the 
Joint State Government Commission, who 
described the processes for getting legis- 
lation up for consideration; and a re- 
port on the Pokagon Workshop of ACA, 
held in October. 


200 Attend New England Meeting 


Two hundred camping people attended 
the annual Fall meeting of the New 
Fngland Section, held November 20 at 
Hotel Statler, Boston. Included on the 
program were a report on the National 
Workshop held at Pokagon, Ind.; a report 
on the New England counselor training 
program; a question and answer session 
on any topics on which help was wanted; 
and seminars on conservation, post-sea- 
son camp evaluation, job analysis of the 
camp health officer, camp legislation, 
music in camp, kitchen management, 
campcraft and promotion methods. 

Featured speakers included Prof. J. 
Warren Stearns, Head of Department of 
Sociology at Tufts College; Frank Po- 
land, of Camp Medomak; C, A. Roys, 
of Camp Teelawooket; H. E. Brown, of 
Camp Brown Ledge; Arthur Berger, of 
Boys’ and Girl’s Camps, Inc.; Mrs. Ed- 
ward Gulick, of Camp Aloha; and Mrs. 
C. P. Hulbert, national president of ACA, 
of Camp Lanakila. 


reach 
2,300,000 
enrollment 


prospects 
through 


Develop new enrollments for today and for the 
future through PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, now 
received in homes of 1,150,000 families with 
well over 2,300,000 children, your best enroll- 
ment prospects. 


1949 is the fifteenth year in which PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE has carried more camp advertising 
than any other national magazine—proof of 
the confidence this magazine enjoys both with 
camp directors and with America's mothers 
and fathers who select the camps their children 
will attend. 


The magazine's Camp Service Bureau receives 
thousands of inquiries each year, asking for 
guidance in camp selection. Camp advertisers 
benefit strongly from these inquiries. All camp 
advertisements in the May tissue of PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE appear in the Annual Camp Direc- 





tory reprint, used throughout the year. 


PARENTS MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 





Lowest rate per thousand circulation among 


all leading consumer magazines in the Camp field. 
Address inquiries to Josephine E. Chrenko 
Director School and Camp Department. 














These Practical 


Moccasins are 
Easy to Make — 





Genuine leather with composition soles 
punched for lacing. Lacing, pattern and in- 
structions included in project kit. Sizes 3 to 
12%. Only $3.00 





Heavy split cowhide soft sole moccasins. 
Complete materials for woolskin moccasins. 
Authentic Indian symbol brass stamps. Kit 
of 18 different designs .... $8.00 





Seed beads, any color, 1 oz. bottle or in 
hanks, either approx. 10,000 beads. Also wood 
beads, asst. colors, size 3, per M ........ $1.60 


Craft project catalog included with shipment 
of your first order. 


OSBORN BROS. 


Dept. B 


225 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicogo 6. IIl. 
Leathercraft Headquarters for 30 Years 














CAMP PROGRAM 
CONSULTANT 


MISS EMILY H. WELCH 


Director of Camp Wabunaki 
Hillside, Maine 


In any program there must be the 
proper balance between free and or- 
ganized time, between the satisfying 
of individual and group demands, be- 
tween the active physical interests and 
the more intangible emotional and 
spiritual phases of camp living. Most 
of all there must be imagination. 


With these as a basis, Miss Welch 
will evaluate camp programs already 
in operation or cooperate with camp 
directors in setting up programs for 
new camps. 


This advisory service may be on an 
hourly basis, on a project as a whole, 
or on an annual retainer fee. 


Winter Address — Pleasant Valley, 
R.F.D., New York 


Telephone: Millbrook, N. Y. 2961 
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A graduate course in Camping Ad- 
ministration is to be taught the second 
semester at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Ill. The course is offered 
on Saturdays. Only experienced counse- 
lors who have had an undergraduate 
course in Camping Leadership will be 
admitted, The instructor is Dr. Esther 
French, Head of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education for Wo- 
men. Several departments in the Univer- 
sity and various community organizations 
will be asked to assist in this course. Ap- 


plication forms for admission to the grad- 
uate college may be obtained from Miss 
Elsie Brenneman, Director of Admissions, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. 


Ontario Camping Association has an- 
nounced that its annual conference will 
be held February 18-19 at the Central 
YWCA, Toronto. 


Discussional slidefilms on fresh and 
salt-water life have recently been added 
to the “Science Adventures” series of 
The Jam Handy Organization. Seven of 
the new films are available; all are in 
natural color. Please mention your 
CAMPING MAGAZINE when writing for 
further information to the Jam Handy 








HAVE 
YOU 
ORDERED 
YOUR 
COPIES? 


IT’S HERE! THE 


NEW 1949 
EDITION 









The new, low price 
is only $1.50 per 
copy, $2.00 for 


two copies. 








Camping Magazine 


postage. 





Metuchen, N. J. 


Please send me .......... copies of the New 
1949 Camp Director’s Handbook and Buy- 
ing Guide. 

TEEN §  amigdcaedmsniandinelaindintinnianndaaialnte 
II ncietcaacaalcdinnsnnmsiilnnalnciteniienliinimetiniel 
Seen BOne ........ State .... 


lf payment accompanies order, we pay 


Handbook and 
Buying Guide 





Siuuismemd edited by the publishers of 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 




















Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11. 

Designed to combat arthritis and rheu- 
matism, described as a leading fatal dis- 
ease among children from five through 
19, a new organization named the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation 
has been formed. Offices are at 535 
Fifth Ave., New York City 17, and the 
Foundation is soliciting contributions to 
finance a research program aimed at 
bringing the diseases under greater 
check. 

A new free film telling the story of 
wheat educationally as well as entertain- 
ingly, is available through Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York City 
17, or any Association Films branch. 
Presented by National Biscuit Co, and 
featuring Bill Baird’s marionettes, this 
is a 16 mm., sound and color film run- 
ning 17 minutes. Highlighted are the 
history of wheat, its contributions to the 
rise and spread of civilization, the nu- 
tritional value of wheat and the import- 
ance of eating nourishing breakfasts. 
Please mention CAMPING MAGAZINE 
when inquiring concerning this film. 

A new type of insecticide, designated 
Gulfspray Roach and Ant Killer, has 
been announced after two and a half 
years of field and laboratory testing by 
Gulf Oil Corp. The new product is said 
to exert a three-way action. One of its 
three chemical constituents drives the 
insects from their hiding places, the 








CAMP SALES & PURCHASES 


e Our business is to bring together, 
on a dignified basis, principals who 
wish either to sell or to buy camp 
properties in the New England area. 


@ An inquiry from you will bring 
full confidential information. May 
we serve you? 


NORDBLOM Co. 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9 
Hubbard Realtors a York 
orcester 
2-7000 Washington 


























National : 
Ws, 
Girls’ dd [es 


Camp Suits... the Nation’s Preference 


Girls of action look for the flattering, 
comfortable fit and smart styling of 
National's practical, all-around Camp suit. 
New. ribbed cotton jersey dance suits also 
available. 

Write for FREE illustrated Catalog. 


Walcoral 


sports equipment co. 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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CAMP CONSULTANT SERVICE 


Professional service in all phases of 
camping, as site selection, building, 
buying, advertising, promotion, litera- 
ture, staff selection and training. Have 
had 32 years successful camp direction 
in own private camp and agency 
camps. Fee or retainer basis. 


——@-— 


Write Lewis C. Reimann 
2503 Brockman Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


third, 

















Specializing in 








American Indian Crafts, 
Authentic Curios, 
Crafts, Supplies and 


fie. 


IE 


Prome Trane o Sates ©, tne. 
155 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











CONTACT US FOR NEW 
IDEAS and MATERIALS 
THIS SEASON 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT 
MATERIALS 


108 Franklin Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 




















by 
ARNE E. LARSON 


For Automatic Visual Control 
| of all Waterfront Activities 


) Gives your camp a complete efficient 
| Waterfront safety check system. 
Write today for further information. 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 
300 4th Avenue New York City 
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second has a paralyzing effect and the 
a recently developed chemical 
named Chlordane, finishes off the kill- 
ing of the insect. Field tests have shown, 
according to the manufacturers, that if 
thoroughly applied and not washed off, 
the new insecticide has a killing effect 
for as long as six months after applica- 
tion, 

A see-saw which not only goes up and 
down but also spins around like a merry- 
go-round may prove interesting to own- 
ers and directors of camps for younger 
children. Said to be easy to set up either 
indoors or out and to dismantle for 
closet storage, the new device is a pro- 
duct of Williams Iron Works, Inc., 432 
East 102nd St., New York City 29. It 
is priced under $10.00; when writing 
concerning the see-saw, please mention 
CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


Water purification for more than a 
third of a century was celebrated recent- 
ly by Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Belle- 
ville, N. J., on the occasion of that com- 
pany’s 35th anniversary. The company 
is well-known to many camp directors 
and has been a consistent CAMPING 
MAGAZINE advertiser. 


A new fire extinguisher that is handy, 
portable, hermetically sealed for long 
life, and priced at only $1.29 has been 
announced by Bostwick Laboratories, 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. Known as Hero, the 
extinguisher contains approximately 90% 
carbon tetrachloride, and is said to be 
effective on gasoline, fuel oil, paper, 
grease, electrical and other types of fires, 
yet not injurious to persons or materials 
it contacts, The manufacturers state the 
new extinguisher cannot leak, needs no 
refilling or inspection, and will remain ef- 
fective for a period of years. When con- 
tacting Bostwick Co., please mention 
CAMPING MAGAZINE. 


Fifteen new films, some of which may 
prove of interest to camp directors, have 
been announced recently by Coronet 
Films, Chicago 1. Interesting titles in 
the new group of films include “A Visit 
to Ireland,” ‘‘Life in a Fishing Village,”’ 
‘‘Modern Hawaii,”’ ‘‘Basketball for Girls 
— Fundamental Techniques,” ‘Basket- 





Want to Buy 
a Camp 


Want to Sell 
a a Camp 





LIST YOUR NEEDS 


Information strictly confidential 
Consult or Write 


KENNETH JOHN BEEBE 


Licensed Real Estate Broker 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Tel. Plaza 7-4440 














INDIAN CRAFT 


Catalog on epee 


Supplies Kits, 
for all Beads, 
Indian Feathers, 
Craft i Wat ans | Books, 
Work | ' an RY Leather 


Y AY pe Ape Wy) 





i News 
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GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1569 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 26, N. Y. 


BU. 7-4951 




















SELL or BUY 
A Camp ...A School... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 
Leases ° 
Partnerships 


Sales ° Mergers 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 











PRO OF - Twelve typical 1948 
camp advertisers 
(names on request) enrolled a 
total of 61 first-year campers at 
an average return of $1800 per 
camp as a direct result of their 
Cosmopolitan advertising. 








ons tee oe 


CAMP ADVERTISING pays out N ” shsemenieen 


“White COSMOPOLITAN. 


“™ Cosmopolitan is 
> read by 2,106,000 
families with the 
highest average (median) in- 
come of any major magazine 
with a camp directory of com- 
parable size and influence. 


Lyle Bryson, Education Director — be 
7m St. at th Ave, New York 1, NY. 
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We have a supply of those hard-to- 
get COPPER and ALUMINUM 
CIRCLES in many sizes and gauges. 
Easy to work. 

Also * BRACELET BLANKS 
*RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
in Aluminum, Brass, Copper, 
and Stainless Steel 

Our “Handi-jig’’ Fluting Tool 1s 

simple to operate and assures 

dependable results. 
D wc for your FREE metalcraft 
instruction booklet and price list 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


5239 Brown Ave., Dept. CM, St. Louis 15, Mo. 

















PREMIER PAPER CO 


SERVING CAMPS OVER 25 YEARS 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


BAGS - BAKERS PAPER - CUPS - DRINK- 
ING CUPS - FACIAL 


GRAPH PAPER - NAPKINS - PLATES, 
STRAWS - TABLE COVERS - TOILET 
7 TISSUE - TOWELS - WAX PAPER 


e ASK US—If it’s paper or made of PAPER 


475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 
Dept. C 




















HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


Contact Us Regarding Any 
Handicraft Problems that you 
May Have 


@ PROMPT SERVICE @ 
QUALITY GOODS 
Write for Free Catalog 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


770-774 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Dept. C-1 














CRAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS e LACING e ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 
181 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather Craft @ Plastics @ Pottery Craft 
Block Printing @ Belt Craft 
Textile Color @ Power Tools @ Wood Burning 
Instruction Books @ Write for Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
Dept. CM 118, Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 











ball for Girls — Game Play,” “Softball 
for Boys,” “Energy in Our Rivers,” 
“Winds and Their Causes.” All films are 
one-reel, sound, color or black-and-white; 
and all are available for purchase, lease- 
purchase, or rental through many film- 
lending libraries. Full information may 
be obtained by writing the producers 
and mentioning this item in CAMPING 
MAGAZINE. 


A new electric hand lamp capable of 
throwing either a strong 2,000 foot beam 
or a dim diffused light, has been announ- 
ced by U-C Lite Mfg. Co., 1050 W. Hub- 
bard St., Chicago, 22. Designated Big 
Beam Model 312, the lamp is portable 
and contains its own spill-proof recharge- 
able battery and a built-in charger which 
can be plugged into any 110 volt, a-c. 
circuit for recharging. 


A new fog-type insect exterminator, 
designated Microsol No. 202, has been 
announced by the Mitchell-White Corp., 
12 E. 22nd St., New York City 10. It 
is said to be the first portable fog-making 
unit and also the first machine capable 
of producing an insecticide fog without 
use of extraneous material. The machine 
consists essentially of an_ electrically 
powered centrifuge which breaks the 
insecticide material into microscopic 
particles and projects them in fog form. 


Weighing only 11% pounds, the machine 


operates on 112-120 volt a-c., d-c. cur- 
rent. Further information will be sup- 
plied by the distributors to readers; 
please mention this item in CAMPING 
MAGAZINE when contacting them. 





. con't. 


Food Outlook. . . 


than the 9.9 billion pound output in 
1947-48. In addition, there will be a 
substantial increase in exports of oil- 
seeds. Bumper 1948 crops of oilseeds 
assure a material increase in production 
of vegetable oils in 1948-49. The total 
supply of edible vegetable oils, however, 
will not increase as much as production, 
because stocks this fall were materially 
smaller than a year ago. 


Wheat Situation 


Very large United States wheat sup- 
plies again this year, and smaller de- 
mand, will add to the building up of 
stocks which started in 1947. The sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States will 
provide about 775 million bushels of 
wheat for export and carry-over. The 
crop has moved rapidly into export and 
the total exports for. 1948-49 may ap- 
proach the quantity exported in 1947-48. 
During the 1948-49 marketing year, the 
carry-over is likely to be increased from 
196 million bushels on hand at the be- 
ginning of the season to around 300 
million on July 1, 1949. Under these 
conditions prices are expected to average 
lower than in 1947-48. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Positions Wanted 


CAMP DIRECTOR desires association 
with an established camp within Chicago 
vicinity (100 - 200 mile radius) for 1949 
season. Present camp lease expired 1948. 
Have following of 35 girls (mostly Jew- 
ish.) Athletic director. Camp director 
for five years. Wife graduate dietitian. 
Please contact Box 658, Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


RIGHT HAND MAN for camp owner 
available. If you would be interested in 
having a young, energetic camp man of 
proved ability lift the load of camp 
operation from your shoulders, please 
read my qualifications: 


Age, 39; married, two children. Twen- 
ty-one years in camping: five as coun- 
selor, eight as assistant director, director 
and administrator of entire camp opera- 
tion. Member and former officer of 
ACA. Knowledge of recruitment, staff 
selection and training, purchasing, pro- 
gram, camp site development, etc. Eight 
years with current employer, 


Reason for desiring to change: to 
broaden camping experience, and to find 
healthier, happier life with family, pos- 
sibly through year ’round living on camp 
site. 

If this idea interests you, I will gladly 
supply additional information; please 
send a copy of your camp brochure when 
replying. Write Box 667, Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. 
J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR college graduate, ex- 
tensive background in social service, 
commerce, more than 20 years in every 
phase of camping — desires position in 
either private or organization camp, all 
year or part time. Write Box 678, 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


JUNIOR COUNSELOR desires position 
for summer of 1949, preferably North- 
ern Wisconsin camp, Jewish, age 17. 
Excellent qualifications. Seven years of 
varied camping including training at 
work camp and 7,000 mile camping trip. 
Also leader in scout troop for past 3 
years. (Wide experience in hiking, na- 
ture study, organizing activities, archery, 


and group singing.) Can give best refer-. 


ences as to dependability and character. 
Write Box 677, CAMPING MAGAZINE, 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR — 5 years 
Red Cross instructor and chapter direc- 
tor; 4 years swimming — director for 
recreation departments in Washington, 

C. and Pennsylvania; attended Nation- 
al Aquatic School and first Boat and 
Canoe Counselor Training School. Have 
served in boys’, co-educational and adult 
camps. Medical student, male, single, age 
27. Salary $535 per season. Write Box 
675, CAMPING MAGAZINE, 181 Chest- 
nut Ave., Metuchen, N. J 


CAMP DIRECTOR — EXPERIENCED, 
business, administration program; phy- 
sical education degree; B.S. and M.A.; 
college instructor in camping, position 
to contact and train excellent staff; 
wife has stenographic and athletic back- 
ground; interested in private camp that 
might lead to eventual partnership. 
Write Box 679, CAMPING MAGAZINE, 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
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